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people as a whole went on looking for the King of Glory, there
were Jews, of whom nothing positive is known, but necessarily
far above the general level, who, shortly before the Christian
era, had adopted a conception of the Messiah in harmony with
the character of the Ebed-Jahweh,1 is only, I think, to explain
the obscure by the still more obscure.

One essential fact calls for special note : there is no doubt
that Judaism was well acquainted with the idea of voluntary
expiatory suffering,2 and that it also recognized the redemptive
efficacy, under certain circumstances, of the shedding of blood 3 ;
the question is whether these ideas really underlie Isaiah
lii.-liii., or even Wisdom ii. 12-20, which takes up and develops
more fully than Deutero-Isaiah the theme of the Righteous
One persecuted and finally vindicated by God against His
adversaries. It seems extremely doubtful. There is nothing
in the passage from Wisdom to suggest such an interpretation,
and since the author appears to have been familiar with Isaiah
in its present form,4 he cannot have known what seems so
obvious to some modern scholars. The original idea was that
the Servant of Jahweh would suffer and die for the sins of the
people (liii. 5-6); Jahweh who had afflicted him would be
appeased by the severity of the ordeal wiiich he had imposed,
and would raise him up with honour and glory (liii. 10) to be
the restorer of Israel and the light of the Gentiles (Loisy).
This is the essential point which the Prophet, whose aim is
above all the consolation of Israel., chiefly wishes to impress
on his readers. The Servant has somewhat the character of the
scapegoat laden with the sins of the people, rather than that of

are " highly questionable," as indeed they are. For the attempts that
have been made to prove that the Christian interpretation of Isa. lii.-liii.
was already current in Israel in the time of Jesus, cf. CCLXXIX, i, 551,
and iii, 166, n. 255. On the Rabbinical passages cited, see Montefiore,
Rabbinic Literature and Gospel Teachings, London, 1930, 305 ff.

1  I. LeVy, Le sacrifice d'lsaac, 184.    The passages from Justin Martyr
(Dial, Ixxxix, 2 ;  xci, 1 ; xciii, 2) adduced by Schiirer in support of his
argument (LXXV, ii, 555) do  seem capable of such an interpretation,
and the Catholic writer J. Bonsirven, S.J., is fully justified in referring
to them, in his recent work, Les idles juives au temps de Notre Seigneur
(Paris,  1934,  161), as " rather remarkable admissions,"  and although
Justin Martyr attributes them to the Jew Trypho, I am inclined to
think that the Christian apologist was responsible for them himself,
being already convinced that the Scriptures must necessarily have fore-
told the sufferings of Christ.

2 CCLXXV, 236.

s C/. Windisch, Die Suhnkraft des Blutes, Excursus in Hebrews,
pp. 77 jff., in Lietzmann, Hdb. zum N. T., Tubingen, 1913, and p. 82 of the
2nd edit. (1931).

4 Cf. Wisdom ii. 12 and Isa, iii. 2,